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obscure. It is more certain that the entire Vandal nation then
in Spain, to the number, it was said, of 80,000 persons,
men, women and children, passed over the Straits of Gibraltarl
in the happy month of March, 427, to turn their arms once
more against the Roman commander who had invited them; to
drive out the Imperial and Gothic troops; and to found the
great Vandal Empire in Africa.

It was thus by successive master strokes of folly and treachery
that the Vandals, invited by Stilicho into Gaul, invited by
Gerontius into Spain, and finally invited by Boniface into
Africa, marched, not only unchecked, but by easy stages of
encouragement, from the wild forests beyond the Rhine to the
rich and sunny kingdom that was prepared for them beyond
the Pillars of Hercules.

From the invasion of Gunderic in 409 to the departure of
Gaiseric in 427 the political condition of Spain was somewhat
remarkable. The Roman had almost ceased to possess. The
Visigoth had not yet begun to govern. The Vandal was but a
sojourner. The Suevian was a pagan, if not a savage. But if
there was as yet no king of the Visigoths, living and ruling in
Spain, there was at least a king of the Vandals and a king of
the Suevians, harrying, if not actually possessing, the Roman
provinces. For although Asterius and the Suevians drove the
Vandals out of northern Spain in 420, another expedition,
undertaken by Castinus with a Roman and Visigoth force two
years later (422), was not only defeated by Gaiseric and his
Vandals, but the Roman commander was forced to fly for
safety to Tarragona.

Wallia died, strangely enough, "in his bed/' as the phrase
runs, in his palace at Toulouse, and was succeeded by Theo-
doric, who, possibly to avoid confusion with the great Theodoric,
King of the Ostrogoths in Italy, is usually known as Theodored.
With his life in Gothic Gaul, and even with his death in the
moment of victory on the plains of Chalons,2 the still Roman
province of Spain had small concern. Yet his defeat of Attila
decided the fate of Europe, and altered the course of history,

lNot of course known by that name until after the Arab invasion by Tarik,
when Cafye gave place to Gi&il Tarik, and Gibraltar. Strictly speaking the
Straits should still be called the Straits of Gades, and the Guadalquivir the Bsetis.

2 The battle of Chalons was fought in the Champagne country of north-east
France, near Moirey, a village a few miles from Troyes, no longer in existence.
The ancient name of the entire district was that of the Catalauni, or Chalons,
which gave the well-known name to one of the greatest of mediaeval battles.